REPRESENTATION  IN  CONGRESS. 


SPEECH  / 

.  OF 

C.  R.  BUCKALEW,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  21,  1866. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Bttckalew  the  Senate,  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.  R.  No.  51)  proposing  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUCKALEWsaid: 

Mr.  President:  I  shall  not  speak  to-day  as 
a  party  man,  nor  as  a  sectional  man,  but  as 
an  American,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  anxious  to  maintain  its  unity,  and  to 
promote,  so  far  as  my  humble  efforts  can  do 
it,  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  I 
have  looked  forward  during  the  weary  months 
of  the  recent  war  to  a  time  when  a  new  class 
of  subjects  would  arise  for  our  consideration. 
The  discussion  of  measures  of  force  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  war  and  the  discussion  of  the 
various  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of 
slavery  did  not  provoke  me  upon  any  single 
occasion  to  address  the  Senate  at  length.  Re¬ 
turning  from  a  foreign  country  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  when  it  was  in  fall  prog¬ 
ress,  and  when  no  human  power  could  avert 
the  storm  which  fell  upon  us,  I  found  myself, 
as  did  most  of  the  citizens  of  our  country,  abso¬ 
lutely  controlled  by  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  us  and  which  pressed  us  forward 
upon  a  course  of  conduct  which  we  could  not 
avoid.  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  We  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  contest  which  was,  as  it  has  been 
often  described,  a  contest  of  life  and  death,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  fight  it 
out,  to  fight  on,  to  promote  or  assist  the  collis¬ 
ion  of  forces  which  were  then  arrayed  against 
each  other  until  some  ultimate  result  should  be 
reached. 

As  a  member  of  the  minority  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  I  gave  my  vote  for  those  measures  of  the 
majority  which  directly  pointed  to  the  use  of 
the  force  of  this  Government  to  subjugate  the 
insurrection  which  raised  its  head  against  us. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  political  policy  of  that 
majority,  and  have  continued  to  entertain  and 
evince  that  opposition  down  to  this  time  in  a 
respectful  aud  proper  manner.  But  upon  the 
question  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  j 


I  never  had  any  difficulty,  I  never  had  any 
hesitation.  Upon  an  examination  of  my  rec¬ 
ord — and  humble  as  it  may  be,  even  it  may 
by  some  persons  at  some  time  be  examined — it 
will  be  found  that  from  the  time  I  assumed  the 
seat  to  which  my  State  had  assigned  me  in  this 
Chamber,  my  course  was  such  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  and  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
convictions  that  I  held. 

I  thought  that  there  was  little  to  be  attained 
by  speech-making  by  a  member,  even  from  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  upon 
political  questions  during  the  war.  While  the 
passions  of  the  country  were  inflamed  by  the 
war,  reason  could  not  be  heard.  Logic  is 
thrown  away  upon  the  passions.  It  can  only 
be  heard  after  they  have  subsided.  But,  sir,  I 
looked  forward  to  the  days  through  which  we 
are  now  passing,  contemplating  a  condition  ol 
things  entirely  changed,  the  coming  up  of  new 
questions,  especially  questions  connected  with 
economy,  with -revenue,  with  finance,  with  ordi¬ 
nary  legislation,  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  wherever  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  extends — all  those  questions  which  require 
intelligence,  which  require  investigation, which 
require  labor,  the  habits  of  the  student.  I 
looked  forwatd  to  that  class  of  questions,  in¬ 
tending  to  speak  upon  them  on  fit  and  proper 
occasions,  and  when,  in  my  opinion,  I  might 
contribute  something  useful  to  the  current  of 
your  debates. 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  I  did  not 
anticipate.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  nearly  one 
year  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  one  year 
after  the  great  armies  which  were  arrayed 
against  us  had  submitted  to  our  power  and  had 
capitulated  to  our  forces  in  the  field,  nearly  a 
year  after  open  resistance  to  our  authority  had 
terminated,  and  when  in  point  of  fact  there  was 
no  resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  any  portion  of  our  country,  we,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Fhited  States,  should  be  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  whether  the  war  had 
been  a  success  or  uot,  whether  our  country  was, 
as  formerly,  entire  and  complete,  a  unit  under 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  longer 
broken  and  severed  into  parts,  but  one  homogen¬ 
eous  whole,  united  together  by  the  fundamental 
law,  the  Constitution  established  by  our  fathers. 
I  did  not  anticipate  the  necessity  of  debating 
subjects  of  this  description,  because  I  could  not 
foresee  either  the  passions  or  interests  of  party 
which  precipitate  upon  us  the  questions  out  of 
which  these  debates  arise.  But,  sir,  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  here,  and  they  are  to  be  met,  and  it  is 
because  with  reference  to  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  1  have  not  heard  my  own  ideas  presented 
by  others,  that  I  now  trespass  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  and  pray  their  attention  for 
a  brief  time. ' 

Among  the  other  subjects  which  are  brought 
before  us  by  this  celebrated  committee  of  fif¬ 
teen,  which  seems  to  have  taken  charge  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government, 
which  seems  to  have  assumed  to  itself  the  func¬ 
tions  of  Congress  and  the  functions  also  of  an 
advisory  body  to  the  Executive — among  the 
other  subjects  thrown  into  Congress  for  the 
operation  of  the  previous  question  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  for  the  prompt  lash  of 
party  discipline  in  the  Senate,  is  the  subject  of 
representation  in  this  Government,  one  that 
has  undergone  no  consideration,  or  very  slight 
consideration,  from  the  year  1789,  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into 
operation,  to  this  day.  We  have  talked  about 
everything  else,  we  have  considered  everything 
else  except  this  great  subject,  because  we  sup¬ 
posed  that  representation  in  this  Government 
had  been  established  upon  just  and  proper 
foundations  by  our  fathers.  We  were  content 
with  their  work.  We  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  had  made  a  proper  arrangement  in  that 
portion  of  the  Constitution  which  related  to 
this  subject.  But  the  committee  of  fifteen  have 
introduced  to  our  attention  a  resolution  pro¬ 
posing  a  limitation  upon  the  representation  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  all  cases  where  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  shall  be  abridged  by  such  State  as  to  any 
class  of  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  raises  one 
of  the  questions  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 
That  resolution  had  a  swift  passage  through 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  here  it  has 
had  a  somewhat  prolonged  consideration,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  has  been  considered,  because 
as  the  debate  has  progressed  more  and  more  of 
opposition  to  it  has  been  manifested,  and  more 
and  more  plainly  have  appeared  to  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  the  country  who  read  our 
debates  the  imperfections  of  the  plan  of  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  that  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  to-day  upon  the 
subject  of  representation  of  States  in  this  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  of  the  people  of  States  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  the  particular  questions 
examined  will  be —  , 


1.  The  senatorial  representation  of  the  east¬ 
ern  States ; 

2.  The  present  admission  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  South ; 

8.  The  proposed  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  limiting  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  future. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  which  will  come  under  review  in  our 
present  inquiry,  are  the  three  following ;  all  to 
be  found  in  the  first  article: 

“  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed 
of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  vote.” — Section  3.  clause  1. 

“  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  <jualifiea.tions  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.” — Section  2,  clause  1. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  bo  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  this  Union,  aecording-to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.” — Same 
section,  claused. 

These  provisions,  regulating  representation 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  have 
remained  unchanged  from  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  down  to  this  day,  or  for  more  than 
seventy-five  years.  Shall  they  continue  to  stand, 
or  shall  they  be  changed?  That  question  must 
now  be  met  and  answered,  for  the  committee 
of  fifteen  has  proposed,  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  passed,  a  resolution  proposing 
a  material  change  in  one  of  these  clauses ;  and 
other  changes  have  been  proposed  in  both 
Houses,  and  are  now  pending;  and  for  the  time 
being  Congress  declines  or  delays  to  execute 
these  clauses  of  the  Constitution  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  representation  of  southern  States. 

I  shall  speak,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  eastern  States  in  the  Senate ; 
for  although  this  subject  has  not  been  raised 
directly  by  any  bill  or  resolution  presented  in 
either  House,  or  been  referred  to  in  debate  in 
either  House,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised,  and  which  are  undergoing 
public  debate. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  EAST  IN  THE  SENATE. 

The  six  States  beyond  the  Hudson  river, 
commonly  called  11  New  England,”  have  twelve 
Senators  on  this  floor  by  virtue  of  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  relating  to  senatorial  repre¬ 
sentation  which  I  have  read.  Each  State  is  to 
have  two  Senators — neither  more  nor  less — 
without  any  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
it  may  contain.  And  by  the  concluding  clause 
of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution,  relating 
to  amendments,  it  is  provided  that — 

“No  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.” 

By  referring  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  popu- 
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laiion  of  the  eastern  States  is  found  to  be  as 
follows: 

EASTERN’  STATES. 


Maine .  628,279 

New  Hampshire .  326,073 

Massachusetts .  1,231,066 

Rhode  Island .  174,620 

Connecticut .  460,147 

Vermont . ••••••  315,098 


Total . . .  3,135.283 


Six  States  with  twelve  Senators. 

Dividing  this  total  of  population  by  the  num¬ 
ber  twelve,  will  show  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  each  Senator  upon  an  equal  apportionment 
according  to  numbers.  The  resulting  ratio  or 
number  for  a  Senator  will  be  found  to  be  261,- 
273.  In  other  words,  there  is  one  Senator  to 
each  261,273  inhabitants.  It  requires  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  in  the  East 
(the  whole  population  there  being  considered  in 
the  computation)  for  one  Senator  in  this  body. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  ratio  of  appor¬ 
tionment  for  the  East,  let  us  ascertain  what  it 
will  be  for  the  other  States  represented  in  the 
Senate  and  which  adhered  to  our  Government 
during  the  war.  Their  population  in  1860  was 
as  follows  : 


CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

West  Virginia . 

Ohio . 

Michigan . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Kentucky . 

Missouri . 

Wisconsin . 

Iowa . 

Minnesota . 

Kansas . 

California . 

Oregon . 


3,880,735 

672.035 

2,906,215 

112,216 

637,049 

349,698 

2.339,511 

'749,113 

1,350,428 

1,711.951 

1,155,684 

1,182.012 

775,881 

674,913 

172,023 

107,206 

379,994 

52,465 


Total .  19,259,129 

Here  are  eighteen  States  with  thirty-six  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  dividing  their  whole  population  by 
the  number  thirty-six  will  show  a  ratio  for  one 
Senator  of  534,976.  It  requires,  therefore, 
more  than  half  a  million  inhabitants  in  those 
States  for  one  vote  in  the  Senate. 


For  the  purpose  of  further  comparison  let  us 
next  turn  to  the  States  of  the  South,  which  are 
now  unrepresented  in  Congress.  Their  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1869  was  as  follows : 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

Tennessee . 

Louisiana . 

Arkansas . 

Texas . . 


1,246.620 

992.622 

703,708 

1,057,286 

140.424 

964,201 

791,305 

1,109,801 

708,002 

435.450 

604,215 


Total 


8,753,634 


Here  are  eleven  States  with  twenty-two  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  dividing  their  total  population  by 
twenty-two,  there  results  a  ratio  or  number  to 
each  Senator  of  397,892.  I  have  deducted  from 
the  population  of  Virginia  the  population  of  the 
forty-eight  counties  which  were,  under  the  name 
of  Vest  Virginia,  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
new  State  by  the  act  of  31st  of  December,  1862. 
The  new  State,  with  its  proper  number  of  in- 
1  habitants,  appears  in  the  table  of  the  central 
States  already  given,  inasmuch  as  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  last  Congress. 

Let  us  now  consolidate  these  totals  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  country, 
as  just  given,  to  obtain  a  common  ratio  of  dis¬ 


tribution  : 

Six  eastern  States .  3.135,283 

Eighteen  central  and  western  States .  19,259,129 

Eleven  southern  States .  8,753,634 


Total .  31.148.046 


Here  are  thirty-five  States  in  all,  with  seventy 
Senators,  and  by  dividing  their  total  population 
i  by  the  number  seventy,  we  obtain  a  common 
ratio  for  the  whole  country  of  444,972. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  comparison  of 
i  eastern  representation  with  that  of  other  sec- 
:  tions  upon  exact  data.  The  Territories,  not 
being  represented,  are  excluded  from  the  cal¬ 
culation,  as  is  also  the  State  of  Nevada,  which 
was  not  represented  during  the  war. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  the  new 


States  of  the  West  increase  much  more  rapidly 
in  population  than  the  old  Atlantic  States,  the 
inequality  between  the  East  and  the  central  and 
western  sections  is  now  greater  that  it  was  in 
1860,  when  the  census  was  taken. 

But  upon  the  figures  as  now  stated,  the  case 
will  sum  up  as  follows : 

RATIOS  FOR  A  SENATOR. 


For  the  eastern  States .  261,273 

For  central  and  western  States .  534,976 

For  southern  States .  397,892 

Common  ratio .  444,972 


Deducting  the  ratio  of  New  England  from  the 
common  ratio  for  the  whole  Union  will  show 
a  deficient  population  in  the  former,  upon  each 
Senator  allowed  her,  of  no  less  than  183,699; 
and  multiplying  this  deficiency  upon  one  Sena¬ 
tor  by  twelve  (the  whole  number  of  her  Sena¬ 
tors)  will  show  a  total  deficiency  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  extent  of  2,204,388,  that  is,  she  has  repre¬ 
sentation  in  this  Senate  for  nearly  two  and  a 
quarter  million  persons  who  are  actually  located 
in  the  central  and  western  States. 

But,  astonishing  as  these  figures  are,  they  do 
not  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  the  inequality  which 
now  exists  with  the  South  unrepresented.  The 
population  of  all  the  States  is  taken  into  account 
to  produce  the  result  just  stated.  But  drawing 
the  comparison  between  her  and  the  ceutral 
1  and  western  States,  actually  represented  here, 
will  show  her  deficiency  in  population  greater 
than  before  by  258,936,  or  a  total  deficiency  of 
2,463,324.  These  two  and  a  half  million  people 
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exist.  They  are  hot  a  myth — not  imaginary 
persons — but  real,  breathing  men,  women,  and 
children  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  They 
are  found  along  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk, 
by  the  Susquehanna,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Ohio. 
And  the  men  among  them  are  a  main  support 
of  this  nation,  bearing  its  industries  forward  and 
abiding  by  its  laws.  They  turn  the  furrow  in 
the  field,  or  push  the  plane  in  the  workshop,  or 
smite  the  anvil  in  the  smithy,  or  dig  fuel  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  build  great  towns  and 
smiling  hamlets  throughout  the  great  States  of 
the  center  and  the  West.  Not  one  of  them  is 
found  in  the  East,  though  men  of  the  East  vote 
for  them  in  this  Senate.  Not  a  dollar  of  fishing 
bounties  wrung  from  an  impoverished  Treasury 
ever  reached  them  in  its  disbursement.  They 
have  been  content  to  receive  justice  rather  than 
favor  from  Government ;  their  patriotism  has 
been  spontaneous,  constant,  and  sure,  without 
calculation  of  immediate  advantage,  and  with 
no  shrewd  calculation  of  future  profit  or  do¬ 
minion. 

When,  therefore,  the  readjustment  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  this  Government  is  proposed ;  when 
Congress  and  the  country  are  considering  prop¬ 
ositions  of  amendment  and  of  change  in  the 
basis  of  political  power,  I  insist  that  their  views 
and  interests  shall  be  taken  into  account  rather 
than  those  which  exist  in  a  section  which  has 
been,  heretofore,  favored  at  their  expense  if  not 
to  their  injury. 

But,  before  suggesting  any  change  in  the  sen¬ 
atorial  representation  of  the  East,  or  show¬ 
ing  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
inequality  already  described  and  the  question 
of  southern  representation  in  Congress,  it  will 
be  instructive  and  useful  to  illustrate  eastern 
influence  in  the  Government  (resulting  from 
her  senatorial  representation)  by  some  perti¬ 
nent  examples. 

That  influence  is  shown  in  the  selection  of 
Presiding  Officers  of  the  Senate.  For  four  years 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  an  eastern  Vice 
President  occupied  the  chair  at  the  opening  of 
sessions  and  occasionally  afterward,  with  the 
power  of  the  casting  vote.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  people.  But  the  officer  who  usually  pre¬ 
sides  over  our  deliberations — the  President  pro 
tempore — is  selected  by  the  Senate  itself,  and, 
in  selecting  him,  the  power  of  the  East  is  man¬ 
ifested.  All  our  Presiding  Officers  recently  have 
been  from  that  quarter  ;  in  the  Thirty- Seventh 
Congress  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 
Foot  ;]  in  the  Thirty-Eighth  Congress  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Clark;]  and 
in  the  present  Congress,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  [Mr.  Foster.  ]  In  brief,  the  East  has 
held  the  chair  of  the  Senate  during  the  whole 
war,  and  holds  it  now.  Her  grasp  upon  it  has 
not  been  released  for  a  moment,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues.  " 

In  caucuses  or  consultations  of  the  majority, 


where  very  often  the  course  of  action  in  open 
session  is  determined ;  where  the  laws  of  party 
discipline  are  applied  to  crush  out  dissent  and 
to  overrule  individual  judgment,  it  is  most  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  twelve  voices  from  the  East  must 
be  very  potential.  But  upon  this  point  I  must 
speak  with  some  prudent  reserve.  The  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  caucus-room  are  shut  off  from 
direct  observation ;  and  my  curiosity  is  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  limits  of  the  possible.  As  I 
cannot  know  what  occurs  in  those  secret  con¬ 
sultations  I  shall  not  speculate  much  upon  them, 
and  shall  limit  my  remarks  on  this  point  to  the 
general  inference  concerning  eastern  influence 
which  naturally  arises. 

I  pass  to  another  point  which  is  not  obscure, 
the  facts  of  which  are  open  and  known,  or  may 
be  known,  to  all.  I  mean  the  constitution  of 
committees,  and  particularly  the  selection  of 
their  chairmen.  The  Congressional  Directory, 
just  published,  shows  twenty-three  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  three  joint  ones 
established  in  connection  with  the  House. 
Among  them  the  following  have  eastern  chair¬ 
men:  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Finance,  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine;* 
Manufactures,  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
Military  Affairs  and  Militia,  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut;  Claims,  Mr.  Clark, 
of  New  Hampshire;  District  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Maine ;  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Mr.  Foot,  of  Vermont. 

These  are  all  standing  committees.  Of  the 
three  joint  committees,  that  on  Printing  has  for 
its  chairman  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  general  result  is,  that  while  the  population 
of  the  East  is  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Senate, 
she  has  the  chairmanships  of  one  third  of  the 
committees,  including  the  leading  ones.  The 
case  was  still  stronger  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  observed,  at  one  time,  that  of  the  twenty- 
eight  joint,  standing,  and  select  committees 
then  organized,  fourteen,  or  one  half  the  whole 
number,  had  New  England  chairmen.  At  the 
same  time  the  great  State  of  New  York  had 
none,  and  my  own  State  a  single  one — that  on 
Patents.  Let  us  contemplate  the  figures  which 
apply  here  for  a  moment : 


Population  of  eastern  States . 3,135,283 

Population  of  Pennsylvania . 2,906,215 

Population  of  New  York . 3,880,735 


The  East,  with  her  three  million,  had  the  con¬ 
trol  of  fourteen  committees  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight,  New  York  none,  and  Pennsylvania  the 
Committee  on  Patents.  Well,  sir,  New  York 
has  since  been  promoted  in  the  senatorial  scale. 
One  of  her  Senators  at  the  present  session  has 
been  assigned  to  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Private  Land  Claims.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
committee  ever  meets,  but  it  is  displayed  in 
the  list  of  committees  in  elegant  type,  doubtless 
I  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  good  peo- 
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pie  of  the  Empire  State,  who  are  thus  honored 
through  their  representative. 

As  to  the  Committee  on  Patents,  I  look  upon 
it  with  special  affection.  I  have  a  faint  recol¬ 
lection  that  some  bill  was  reported  from  it  at  a 
former  session  ;  but  my  particular  interest  in  it 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  assigned  to  my 
State  as  her  particular  post  of  honor  during  the 
war.  Massachusetts  took  charge  of  Foreign 
Relations,  Military  Affairs,  and  Slavery  and 
the  Treatment  of  Freedmen.  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads  and  Public  Buildings  were  in  charge 
of  Vermont ;  Connecticut  attended  to  Pensions 
and  matters  in  this  District ;  New  Hampshire 
had  charge  of  the  Navy  and  Claims ;  Maine 
looked  after  the  Finances,  while  little  Rhode 
Island  burdened  herself  with  the  subject  of 
Manufactures  and  the  subject  of  Public  Print¬ 
ing.  Thus  there  was  an  engrossment  by  those 
States  of  the  leadership  of  most  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  which  commanded  effective  power,  pa¬ 
tronage,  and  influence.  But  it  is  refreshing 
for  a  man  from  my  own  State  to  reflect  that 
she  was  not  altogether  overlooked.  Her  modest 
claims  received  due  recognition,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  then  assigned  her  she  yet  retains.  Sir, 
wheneverthe  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 

*  Wilson,]  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mil¬ 
itary  Affairs  and  the  Militia,  shall  marshal  the 
Senate  committees  in  military  array  as  a  home 
guard,  in  defense  of  the  Capitol,  each  with  its 
appropriate  organization,  there,  in  the  midst  of 
that  patriotic  throng,  will  be  seen  the  stalwart 
form  of  my  colleague  bearing  aloft  in  proud  de¬ 
fiance  the  banner  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  ! 

Mr.  President,  the  chairmanship  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  is  a  position  of  much  influence  and  power. 
The  several  distinguished  gentlemen  holding 
that  position  have  virtual  control  over  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business,  both  in  committee  and  in  the 
Senate.  Each  one  has  also  control  of  a  com¬ 
mittee-room,  and  the  services  of  a  competent 
clerk,  not  only  for  public  business  but  for  con¬ 
ducting  private  correspondence,  and  for  the 
various  other  labors  imposed  upon  a  Senator 
by  his  station. 

I  will  say  here,  in  view  of  complaints  made 
in  tfle  country,  that  I  consider  the  employment 
as  clerk  of  a  son  or  other  relative  by  a  chairman 
as  wholly  unobjectionable.  The  relation  of  clerk 
and  chairman  is  both  confidential  and  intimate, 
and  hence  such  clerkship  is  quite  unlike  any 
other  office  which  may  be  filled  by  senatorial 
influence.  A  President  of  the  United  States 
may  very  properly  employ  his  son  as  private 
secretary,  and  it  has  been  the  practice  from  the 
foundation  of  our  Government  for  our  minis¬ 
ters  sent  abroad,  among  whom  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  and  able  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  take  their  sons  with  them  as  secretaries 
of  legation. 

The  newspaper  criticisms  which  have  been 
directed  against  the  employment  of  young 
gentlemen  as  clerks  of  committees  who  are 


related  by  ties  of  family  or  blood  to  chairmen 
are  wholly  misapplied.  Nepotism,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  relations  to  office,  or  the  obtaining 
their  appointment  by  the  use  of  one’s  official 
influence,  is  justly  odious,  and  should  always  be 
denounced  as  of  evil  example  and  corruptive 
tendency.  But  an  appointment  to  private  and 
confidential  service  or  to  duties  which  involve 
such  service  is  not  within  the  general  objec¬ 
tion,  and  is  justified  by  the  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  best  of  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  correspond¬ 
ence  and  of  other  business,  independent  of 
ordinary  legislative  duties,  thrown  upon  mem¬ 
bers  from  populous  States  is  very  great.  Their 
time  is  consumed  and  their  exertions  expended 
upon  various  matters  outside  of  public  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  in  the  Senate.  Their  time  for 
study  and  proper  legislative  labor  is  thus  cur¬ 
tailed,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  overtasked  by 
the  multifarious  duties  which  press  upon  them. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  last  Congress,  by 
the  distribution  of  a  dozen  clerks  or  more  among 
the  twelve  New  England  Senators,  they  ob¬ 
tained  an  amount  of  assistance  which  removed 
from  them  a  great  part  of  the  labor  they  would 
otherwise  have  borne,  and  enabled  them  to  act 
with  more  efficiency  and  influence  in  their  high 
office.  But  these  advantages  were  not  enjoyed 
by  a  large  part  of  the  members  from  other 
States  to  whom  their  allowance  would  have 
been  more  reasonable. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  old¬ 
est  members  of  the  Senate,  possessing  fitness 
for  chairmanships,  are  from  the  East.  The 
same  explanation  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
South  in  former  years  when  she  was  charged 
with  engrossing  too  many  positions  of  influence 
here.  But  the  explanation  is  insufficient  in  the 
present  case,  as  it  was  in  the  former,  and  be¬ 
sides  it  does  not  meet  the  main  point  of  my 
argument,  which  is  that  the  East  is  over-rep¬ 
resented. 

The  over-representation  of  the  East,  and  her 
consequent  undue  power  in  this  Senate,  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  any  one  who  would 
correctly  understand  past  or  present  action  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Government. 

In  the  Thirty-Eighth  Congress  the  Senate 
consisted  of  forty-nine  members,  includiug  one 
from  Virginia.  By  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  a  quorum  of  the  body  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  was  declared  to  be  a  majority 
of  the  members  from  adhering  States ;  in  other 
words,  a  majority  of  members  elected  and 
admitted  to  seats. 

Membership  from  insurgent  States  was  wholly 
excluded  from  the  computation.  Twenty-five 
members,  therefore,  constituted  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  thirteen  con¬ 
stituted  a  majority  of  that  quorum.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  possible  case  that  a  law  should 
be  enacted  by  the  twelve  eastern  votes  with  a 
single  vote  added  to  them  from  all  the  rest  of 
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the  Union.  So  nearly  had  the  East  approached 
complete  control  in  this  body  i 

Nevada  has  since  been  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  is  represented  here  by  two  Sena¬ 
tors.  A  quorum  under  the  resolution  just  men¬ 
tioned  is  therefore  at  present  twenty-six.  If 
Colorado  should  be  admitted  as  a  State  and 
her  Senators  to  seats  here,  the  quorum  would  be 
twenty- seven  ;  but  whether  Colorado  be  admit¬ 
ted  or  not,  the  number  of  votes  required  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  majority  of  the  quorum  under  the 
existing  resolution  would  be  barely  fourteen, 
requiring,  to  secure  it,  but  two  votes  to  be  added 
to  the  vote  of  the  East ;  and  yet  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  East  is  less  than  one  seventh  of 
the  population  of  the  States  represented  here  ! 

It  would  require  much  more  time  than  is  at 
my  command,  and  much  more  inclination  for 
the  task  than  I  possess,  to  describe  the  effect 
upon  the  legislation  of  the  country  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  East.  But  I  will  mention 
two  subjects  which  clearly  illustrate  it. 

First,  the  fishing  bounties,  or  donations  of 
money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  men  along  our  northeastern  coast,  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  ocean.  This  money  is 
bestowed  under  pretense  of  encouraging  the 
training  and  making  of  seamen ;  and  the  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  for  the  purpose  amounts  to 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
whole  amount  heretofore  expended  exceeds 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  This  is  the  most 
questionable  of  all  our  appropriations  of  pub¬ 
lic  money,  and  it  would  long  since  have  been 
stopped — the  laws  authorizing  it  swept  from 
the  statute-book — if  the  disbursement  were 
made  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  except 
the  East.  The  enormous  political  power  of 
that  section  has  maintained  these'  bounties  in 
existence,  and  was  found  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  even  during  the  severest  financial  press¬ 
ure  of  the  war. 

Take,  next,  the  third  section  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  conscription  act  of  July  4,  1864,  by 
which  the  agents  of  States  were  authorized  to 
go  into  the  southern  country  and  procure  en¬ 
listments  of  men,  white  or  black,  to  fill  their 
quotas  under  the  conscription  laws.  It  was 
material  to  the  East  to  retain  her  laborers  at 
home  to  maintain  her  industrial  interests  and 
general  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  war. 
Accompanying  this  measure  was  another  for 
the  payment  of  liberal  bounties  by  the  United 
States,  to  meet  the  outlays  of  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  special  five  per  cent,  income  tax  was 
imposed.  I  need  not  recite  the  proceedings 
upon  these  measures — the  debates  and  votes 
connected  with  their  passage.  The  East  tri¬ 
umphed  throughout.  Voted  down  or  repulsed 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  she  rallied  her 
strength,  and  by  persistence  secured  her  ob¬ 
jects. 

We  were  coolly  informed  upon  one  occasion 
that  if  we  did  not  assent  to  one  of  these  prop¬ 


ositions,  the  Massachusetts  members  in  the 
House  had  determined  to  defeat,  and  would 
defeat,  the  whole  of  an  important  public  bill  in 
which  it  was  contained.  Of  course,  the  point 
was  conceded,  and  perfect  harmony  reigned 
over  the  concluding  hours  of  a  great  session. 

Very  active  and  energetic  efforts  in  obtain¬ 
ing  recruits  in  other  States  of  the  North,  negro 
recruits  in  the  South,  and  foreigu  emigrants, 
enabled  the  East  to  fill  her  quotas  without  ex¬ 
hausting  her  laboring  population  at  home,  in 
consequence  of  which,  in  connection  with  the 
expansion  of  the  currency  secured  by  her  votes, 
the  dividends  of  her  manufacturing  companies 
became  splendid,  and  her  profits  in  furnishing 
Government  supplies  immense. 

Her  recruitment  of  southern  negroes  to  fill 
her  quotas  was  checked  the  following  year  by 
the  repeal  of  the  section  authorizing  it,  upon  a 
motion  submitted  by  me. 

There  was  a  prolonged  contest  over  the 
question  of  repeal,  but  for  once  there  was  a 
sufficient  force  rallied  to  overcome  the  eastern 
interest.  One  fact  shown  in  the  debate  may 
be  again  mentioned.  No  sooner  had  the  news 
been  flashed  North  by  telegraph  that  General 
Sherman  had  captured  Savannah,  than  agents 
were  dispatched  by  Governor  Andrew,  of  « 
Massachusetts,  to  enlist  all  the  negroes  that 
could  be  obtained  at  that  point.  Having  done 
this,  he  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
permission  to  his  agents  to  go  South  and 
make  the  enlistments ;  and  the  computation 
of  time  was  made  with  such  exactness  that  it 
was  believed  the  permission  from  the  Secretary 
would  reach  Savannah  precisely  at  the  time 
when  the  negroes  should  be  shipped  North. 
Enterprise  and  smartness  are  fine  things  in 
times  of  war  as  well  as  in  times  of  peace,  and 
influence  with  Government  opens  a  fine  field 
for  their  exercise,  as  in  the  case  in  question. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  go  on  in  this  con¬ 
nection  and  examine  the  tariff  acts  and  internal 
revenue  laws  which  have  been  passed  since 
1860,  and  to  show  that  in  the  particular  ar¬ 
rangements  made  of  duties  and  taxes  the  East 
received  more  than  her  due  share  of  consider¬ 
ation  and  favor.  But  why  multiply  proofs  that 
political  power  will  always  seek  its  own  ends, 
and  give  such  direction  to  Government  as  shall 
be,  or  be  thought  to  be,  favorable  to  its  own 
interests?  Look  over  the  whole  field  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy,  whether  political,  sectional,  or 
economical,  and  you  will  discover  the  marks 
of  eastern  power  in  every  part.  And  by  its 
alliance  with,  or  rather  mastership  of,  a  great 
political  party  of  the  North,  it  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  almost  omnipotent  in  the  Government. 

Sir,  the  East  controlled  the  Senate  during 
the  war,  as  she  controls  it  now,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  control  she  has  dominated  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  influenced  powerfully 
and  constantly  the  executive  department.  Her 
power  here  has  been,  in  fact,  a  power  over  the 
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whole  Government,  and  when  considered  in 
its  totality  has  been  enormous  and  irresistible. 
Necessarily,  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  had  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate  whenever  the  concurrence  of  the 
latter  in  any  measure  was  necessary.  Besides, 
the  House  is  frequently  filled  with  new  men, 
while  the  Senate,  on  account  of  the  long  dura-  i 
tion  of  senatorial  terms,  and  of  frequent  re- 
election  of  its  members,  is  less  subject  to  change.  ; 
For  this  reason,  and  because  of  its  participa¬ 
tion  with  the  President  in  the  distribution  of 
offices,  and  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  the 
Senate  must  possess  a  larger  measure  of  influ-  j 
ence  than  the  House,  and  must  extend  more 
of  influence  to  that  body  than  it  receives  from 
it.  For  the  same  reasons,  and  for  others  j 
equally  obvious,  the  influence  of  the  Senate  ; 
over  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
(especially  when  the  President  is  united  by 
party  bonds  with  a  Senate  majority)  must  be 
very  considerable.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
this  influence  was  an  important  force  in  giv¬ 
ing  direction  to  executive  policy  and  conduct. 
He  complained  sometimes  of  the  “  pressure5  ’  I 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but  sooner  or  later  ! 
he  always  submitted  to  it,  and  performed  its 
behests.  And  unquestionably  the  same  eastern 
power  hopes  ultimately  to  obtain  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  President  an  equal  degree  of  acquiescence 
in  its  present  and  future  demands.  It  is  en¬ 
throned  here  ;  it  grasps  firmly  the  scepter  of  : 
authority,  and  has  no  intention  to  abdicate  its  j 
functions  or  surrender  any  portion  of  its  power. 
Intrenched,  as  it  believes,  firmly  and  forever 
within  the  Constitution  as  to  its  senatorial  rep-  i 
resentation,  it  is  unwilling  to  weaken  that  rep¬ 
resentative  power  by  the  admission  of  members 
from  the  South.  It  resists  the  admission  of 
members  even  from  Colorado  and  Tennessee, 
and  bases  its  opposition  to  increased  represen¬ 
tation  upon  grounds  which  must  long  continue 
to  exist.  And  if  representation  must  hereafter 
be  conceded  to  southern  States  and  to  new 
States,  she  desires  the  concession  to  be  made 
upon  condition  of  negro  suffrage.  The  pro¬ 
teges  of  her  policy,  the  objects  of  her  long  con-  | 
tinued  agitation  of  the  country,  however  unfit 
or  unworthy  of  the  elective  franchise,'  are  to 
be  endowed  with  it  as  her  political  allies  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  human  nature  that  : 
power  once  held  or  wielded  should  be  surren¬ 
dered  unwillingly.  The  individual  who  has 
held  high  office  very  commonly  retires  from  it 
with  reluctance  and  under  the  pressure  of  some 
constitutional  or  popular  power  which  he  can¬ 
not  resist.  And  thus,  also,  great  sectional  or 
social  interests  yield  power  unwillingly,  and 
when  compelled  to  do  so  bitterly  regret  the 
sacrifice.  It  required  the  stroke  of  war  to  loosen 
the  grasp  of  the  slaveholder  upon  his  slave  ; 
he  surrenders  his  power  only  when  compelled 
by  overwhelming  force. 


A  manufacturing  or  agricultural  population, 
protected  by  the  most  extravagant  of  tariffs  or 
by  the  most  oppressive  of  corn  laws,  will  never 
willingly  yield  their  power  over  markets  and 
consumers.  Political  interests  stronger  than 
they  must  wrest  from  them  the  advantages 
which  they  possess  if  they  are  ever  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  enjoyment. 

No  one,  therefore,  need  be  surprised  at  the 
reluctance  manifested  by  the  East  to  surrender 
any  portion  of  the  power  which  she  has  held 
during  the  war,  and  now  holds,  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  particular  she  but  exhibits  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  that  characteristic  of  human 
nature  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which, 
outside  the  breasts  of  saints  and  heroes,  is  uni¬ 
versal.  Twenty- two  Senators  from  the  southern 
States  and  two  from  Colorado — being  double 
the  number  of  those  from  the  East — would  re¬ 
duce  the  importance  of  the  latter  in  the  Senate 
and  remit  her  back  to  the  condition  in  which 
she  stood  in  her  relations  to  the  Union  before 
the  war.  True,  she  would  even  then  possess 
much  more  than  her  proportion  of  weight  in 
the  Senate,  regard  being  had  to  her  population, 
but  she  would  no  longer  dominate  or  control  the 
Government  of  the  U  nited  States.  A  balance  of 
power  in  the  Union,  utterly  broken  by  secession 
and  war,  would  be  restored,  and  existing  inter¬ 
ests  in  all  sections  of  the  country  would  be  heard 
in  Congress,  and  be  regarded  in  the  enactment 
of  laws.  And  the  effects  of  this  change  would 
be  felt  in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government.  The  principles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  would  waken  to  a  new  life.  Justice 
and  tolerance  would  return  to  the  councils  of 
the  Government  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Public  expenditures  would  be  diminished,  along 
with  the  pretended  necessities  which  now  create 
or  excuse  them.  Trade  would  revive,  produc¬ 
tion  increase,  and  the  public  credit  be  estab¬ 
lished  upon  a  sure  foundation.  More  than 
this,  we  would  stand  strong  before  the  nations 
of  the  earth  by  being  made  thoroughly  secure 
against  their  secret  intrigues  or  open  hostility. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  dislike  or  despise 
New  England.  I  am  content  to  acknowledge 
her  merits,  to  deal  justly  by  her  people,  and 
even  to  overlook  in  some  degree  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  her  errors  of  opinion  and  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  conduct.  The  man  of  the  East  is 
industrious,  enterprising,  and  thrifty;  his  inge¬ 
nuity  is  remarkable,  and  his  achievements  in 
the  pursuits  of  private  life  and  in  public  em¬ 
ployment  constitute  a  prominent  part  of  the 
national  history.  He  has  reclaimed  the  forest 
and  the  prairie  to  the  uses  of  man  ;  has  been 
active  in  educational  improvement  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  literature  which,  however  defective, 
gives  promise  of  future  excellence.  He  has 
been  a  producer  of  wealth,  and  his  activity  has 
been  a  great  element  of  national  force  and  of 
national  progress.  And  he  has  won  distinction 
upon  the  ocean  as  well  as  upon  the  land,  not 
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only  in  naval  conflicts  in  the  late  war,  and  still 
more  in  former  wars,  but  also  in  the  pursuits 
of  peaceful  commerce.  He  carries  our  flag  over 
great  seas,  to  distant  islands,  and  to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth.  He  drops  the  line  as  a 
patient  fisherman  off  the  Newfoundland  banks, 
or  follows,  with  poised  spear,  the  walrus  and 
the  whale  among  the  icebergs  of  the  North. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  enterprise  and  thrift 
of  the  New  England  mariner  was  celebrated  by 
Edmund  Burke  in  language  that  will  never  die : 

“  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries.” 

By  the  way,  sir,  that  excellent  word  vexed — 
excellent  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used — 
I  once  thought  was  a  scintillation  of  the  fine 
genius  of  Burke  himself.  I  thought  so  until  I 
remembered  that  the  great  master  before  him 
had  written  about 

“  The  vexed  Bermoothes.” 

Sir,  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tem¬ 
pest. 

Protesting,  then,  that  I  am  not  prompted  by 
antipathy  or  jealousy  toward  the  East,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  mention  the  remedial  measures  which 
will  remove  the  inequality  complained  of,  or  at 
least  reduce  it  within  tolerable  bounds.  The 
first  remedy  will  be  what  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested,  the  admission  of  Senators  into  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  eleven  States  of  the  South ;  for  by 
increasing  the  whole  number  of  members  in  the 
Senate  the  existing  inequality  will  sink  in  rel¬ 
ative  importance.  Though  it  will  not  disap¬ 
pear,  it  will  be  less  potent  and  pernicious  than 
at  present.  The  second  and  more  effectual 
remedy  will  be  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  readjusting  senatorial  representation  upon 
a  more  just  basis.  Let  it  be  provided  that  States 
containing  less  than  one  million  inhabitants 
shall  have  one  Senator;  States  containing  more 
than  one  million  and  less  than  three  millions, 
two  Senators ;  and  States  containing  more  than 
three  millions,  three  Senators.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  make  representation  in  the  Senate 
much  more  equal  and  satisfactory  than  it  now 
is,  and  ought  not  to  meet  with  objection  in  any 
quarter.  It  will  make  three  classes  of  States, 
each  class  having  representation  somewhat  in 
proportion  to  its  relative  importance  in  the 
Union,  while  the  State  basis  for  senatorial  rep¬ 
resentation,  one  of  the  best  features  of  ourcon- 
>  stitutional  system,  will  be  retained  in  complete 
integrity. 

Premising  that  I  shall  recur  to  this  point 
hereafter,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  second 
division  of  my  subject,  the  question  of 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

I  use  this  term  as  including  two  points :  first, 
the  reorganization  of  southern  State  govern¬ 
ments  ;  and  second,  the  admission  of  southern 
Senators  and  Representatives  into  Congress. 
This  last  point  involves  one  of  the  remedies  for 
eastern  predominance  in  the  Senate,  already 
mentioned. 


I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  the  provis¬ 
ional  governments  set  up  in  the  South  under 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  Administration  were  legitimate 
and  proper.  But  I  regarded  them  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  they  appeared 
to  be  regarded  by  him.  He  sent  provisional 
governors  to  several  of  the  southern  States,  at 
whose  instance  a  portion  of  the  people  set  up 
local  governments.  He  also  sent  Major  Hay 
to  Florida  upon  an  expedition  of  government¬ 
making  which  ingloriously  failed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  defeat  of  the  military  force  which 
accompanied  him.  I  understood  it  to  be  the 
idea  of  the  late  President  and  of  those  who  en¬ 
tirely  supported  his  policy,  that  those  govern¬ 
ments  set  up  under  his  authority  and  protection 
should  _be  recognized  as  lawful  and  valid  gov¬ 
ernments  for  those  States  in  all  respects,  and 
that  the  people  who  adhered  to  them  should,  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  of  right,  be  represented 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  participate  in 
presidential  elections. 

A  doctrine  so  unreasonable,  so  monstrous, 
could  not  pass  unchallenged.  It  was  resisted 
in  Congress  and  resisted  with  success.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1864,  Fishback  and  Baxter,  claim¬ 
ing  seats  in  this  Senate  as  Senators  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  27  to  6.  On 
the  8th  day  of  February,  1865,  Congress  by  joint* 
resolution  determined  that  the  electoral  votes 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  (as  well  as  of  other  southern  States,) 
should  not  be  counted  for  President  and  Vice 
President  in  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses  then  about  to  be  held.  And  at  the  last 
session,  claimants  to  seats  in  this  Senate  from 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Virginia  were  not 
admitted. 

In  all  this  I  concurred  most  heartily.  I  thought 
it  unjust  and  scandalous  that  a  small  part  of  the 
population  of  a  southern  State  should  wield  the 
whole  political  power  of  the  State  in  Congress 
and  in  the  election  of  President.  Besides,  the 
governments  set  up  in  those  States  were  mili¬ 
tary  rather  than  popular;  they  were,  noto¬ 
riously,  not  only  set  up  but  conducted  under 
military  surveillance.  In  short,  they  were  mili¬ 
tary  and  provisional,  both  in  origin  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  were  wholly  unfit  to  wield  the  former 
political  power  of  those  States  in  this  Govern¬ 
ment. 

But,  as  local  governments  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  order  and  in  aid  of  our  military  power, 
they  were,  in  my  opinion,  most  proper  and 
useful.  Local  government  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  managed  exclusively  by  our 
military  officers,  under  the  President,  was, 
through  them,  managed  and  administered  (as 
far  as  could  be  done  with  safety)  by  the  people 
themselves.  Those  who  were  friendly  to  our 
cause  in  the  hostile  section,  who  adhered  to 
us  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
acted  in  aid  of  us  and  in  subservience  to  our 
military  commanders,  conducted  their  own  af- 
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fairs.  When  our.  Army  was  in  Mexico  under 
General  Scott,  the  municipal  authorities  of 
cities  and  towns  who  were  friendly  or  abstained 
from  hostilities  against  us  were  permitted  to 
carry  on  their  own  local  governments  in  sub¬ 
ordination  to  our  authority.  I  could  never  see 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  holding  that  Mr.  Lin- 
con’s  provisional  governors  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  were  quite  regular  and  lawful.  But  it 
was  quite  absurd  to  hold,  as  some  held,  that 
they  were  State  governors  and  State  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  terms,  and 
that  the  minorities  who  submitted  to  them  were 
to  be  considered  the  whole  people  for  purposes 
of  representation  in  Congress  and  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  presidential  elections. 

But  now,  the  war  being  concluded,  the 
southern  armies  having  surrendered,  the  whole 
southern  people  having  submitted  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  United  States,  the  question  of 
the  recognition  of  these  Lincoln  governments 
recurs  upon  us.  They  are  still  in  existence, 
and  ask  recognition  from  the  President  and 
from  Congress  as  real  and  complete  State 
governments  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  It 
clearly  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  argument  in  their  favor  must  be  placed 
upon  grounds  which  did  not  exist  during  the 
war.  Actual  independence  of  military  control, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  of  the  States 
interested,  must  clearly  appear  to  justify  the 
full  admission  of  their  claims.  However  im¬ 
perfect  they  may  have  been  as  State  govern¬ 
ments  originally,  however  local  and  provisional 
in  character  and  subservient  to  military  domi¬ 
nation  formerly,  they  may  become  complete 
and  acceptable  State  governments  by  the  act 
or  acquiescence  of  the  people  concerned,  the 
military  power  formerly  exercised  over  them 
being  withdrawn.  In  this  view,  neither  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  origin  nor  an  imperfect  constitution 
in  their  earlier  stages  need  prevent  their  pres¬ 
ent  recognition.  I  am  content  to  take  up  each 
case  and  judge  it  upon  the  particular  facts 
which  pertain  to  it. 

But  most  of  the  reorganized  State  govern¬ 
ments  present  themselves  before  us  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  attitude ;  they  form  a  distinct  class  from 
those  just  mentioned.  They  have  been  formed 
at  the  instance  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  in 
a  manner  which  I  consider  to  be  perfectly  reg¬ 
ular  and  lawful.  The  people  have,  through  se¬ 
lected  delegates,  formed  constitutions  of  State 
government,  and  have,  subsequently,  under  reg¬ 
ulation  of  law,  elected  Legislatures  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress.  And  their  Legislatures 
have  selected  Senators  for  seats  in  this  body. 
The  proceeding  of  reorganization  has  been  pop¬ 
ular,  although  initiated  by  the  President,  and 
has  been  free  from  any  actual  interference  of 
military  force ;  and  the  governments  set  up 
have  been  recognized  by  the  President  as  valid 
and  complete.  Why  should  not  Congress  also 


recognize  them?  Why  should  not  Senators 
and  Representatives  chosen  under  their  author¬ 
ity  be  admitted  to  seats  in  the  two  Houses  ?  Is 
the  welfare  of  the  country  to  be,  promoted  by 
delay  in  their  admission,  or  by  the  total  rejec¬ 
tion  of  their  claims  ?  These  questions,  in  my 
opinion,  are  easily  answered,  and  by  replies 
which  shall  favor  immediate  representation. 

One  thing  is  manifest :  by  the  admission  of 
southern  members  into  Congress  the  Union  will 
be  completely  restored.  No  severance  of  the 
parts,  however  slight,  will  continue. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  power 
to  admit  members  by  each  House  of  Congress 
is  beyond  dispute  ;  for  it  rests  upon  a  clear,  dis¬ 
tinct  provision  of  the  Constitution.  By  a  sim¬ 
ple,  direct  act,  then,  fully  authorized,  Congress 
can  at  once  make  restoration  complete. 

I  have  not  been  at  all  troubled  by  the  ar¬ 
gument,  sometimes  urged,  that  these  State 
governments  were  irregular  in  origin  ;  that 
no  specific  law  authorized  the  appointment  of 
provisional  governors,  or  authorized  the  pro¬ 
visional  governors  to  call  conventions  for  form¬ 
ing  new  constitutions.  What  is  material  in  the 
making  of  a  constitution  is,  that  the  people  con¬ 
cerned  shall  in  fact  make  or  adopt  it ;  and  the 
means  by  which  their  poAver  is  called  into  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  is  immaterial,  if  there  be 
no  constraint. 

The  convention  which  formed  the  Pennsyl 
vania  constitution  of  1776,  was  called  by  the 
Philadelphia  committee  of  correspondence, 
and  not  by  the  Legislature.  No  law  whatever 
authorized  the  convention,  and  yet  it  made  a 
constitution  which  stood  for  fourteen  years  as 
the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State 
came  into  the  Federal  Union  with  it  as  her  fun¬ 
damental  law.  In  that  constitution  the  council 
of  censors  established  by  it  was  authorized  to 
call  conventions  to  amend  the  constitution,  and 
there  was  no  other  provision  for  amendment. 
Yet  under  a  simple  resolution  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  a  convention  was  chosen  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  1790,  which  is  yet  in  existence. 

I  may  also  mention,  what  is  well  known,  that 
several  new  States  whose  constitutions  were 
irregular  in  origin  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  Congress.  It  was  held  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  that  they  were  in  fact  made  by  the  people 
who  were  to  be  bound  by  them. 

AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Having  spoken  to  the  other  points  proposed 
to  myself  for  discussion  at  this  time,  I  come  to 
the  last  and  principal  one.  I  mean  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  amending  the  Constitution  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  representation. 

The  pending  proposition  of  amendment  was, 
in  its  original  form,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  8th  of  January,  by 
one  of  the  members  from  Maine.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  convenience,  I  shall  call  it  the  Blaine 
amendment,  naming  it  after  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  it. 
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It  was,  in  a  modified  form,  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifteen,  reported  back  to  the  House, 
and  after  some  consideration  again  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  30th  of  January.  The 
committee  again  reported  it  to  the  House  on  the 
following  day,  when  it  was  passed  under  the 
operation  of  the  previous  question,  without 
general  debate.  The  member  reporting  it  was 
permitted  to  support  it  in  a  speech  of  much  bit¬ 
terness  and  power,  but  the  mouth  of  opposi¬ 
tion  was  closed.  It  is  now  before  us  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
House,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Article  — .  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included 
within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  num¬ 
bers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  :  Provided,  That 
whenever  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied  or 
abridged  in  any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all 
persons  therein  of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  basis  of  representation. 

By  referring  to  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Constitution,  read  by  me  in  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  change  proposed  by 
the  resolution.  By  the  existing  Constitution 
representation  is  based  upon  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  States,  exclusive  of  In¬ 
dians  not  taxed.  Females,  children,  and  for¬ 
eigners  are  counted,  and  all  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  are  also  counted,  inasmuch  as  slavery  no 
longer  exists.  The  computation  of  “  three  fifths 
of  all  other  persons”  besides  freemen,  as  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Constitution,  will  no  longer  be 
made  ;  for  there  is  no  class  of  inhabitants  which 
falls  within  the  description  of  those  words.  They 
are  henceforth  inoperative  and  useless.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  all  inhabitants  in  a  State,  except  un¬ 
taxed  Indians,  are  to  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  representation  under  the  Constitution.  And 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  rule  for  apportion¬ 
ing  Representatives  according  to  population 
will  be  also  the  rule  for  imposing  direct  taxes. 
Each  State  is  to  pay  direct  taxes  according  to 
the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants,  excluding 
Indians  untaxed.  The  abrogation  of  the  three- 
fifths  rule  by  emancipation  applies  equally  to 
the  apportionment  of  Representatives  and  the 
imposition  of  direct  taxes.  Whatever  change 
has  been  caused  by  emancipation  applies  equally 
to  both  these  subjects. 

Now, the  Blaine  amendment,  leaving  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  stand  upon  this  subject  in  all  other 
respects  precisely  as  I  have  described  it,  pro¬ 
vides  that  whenever  in  any  State  there  shall 
be  any  exclusion  from  the  elective  franchise  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  all  persons  of  such  race 
or  color  shall  be  excluded  from  enumeration  for 
purposes  of  representation  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress.  That  is  the  very  remarkable  prop¬ 
osition  which  comes  from  the  committee  of  fif¬ 
teen,  and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  amendment  presents  an  alternative  to 
each  State  in  which  persons  of  an  inferior  race 


or  color  may  be  found,  whether  Asiatics  or 
Africans.  In  the  Pacific  States  it  may  relate 
to  the  former,  while  in  the  southern  and  cen¬ 
tral  States  it  will  apply  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
alternative  is  that  suffrage  shall  be  extended  to 
such  race  generally  upon  the  same  conditions 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  extended  to 
the  white  race,  otherwise  the  whole  of  such  in¬ 
ferior  race  shall  be  deducted  from  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  in  assigning  it  Representatives 
in  Congress.  Every  State  in  which  xAfricans 
or  Asiatics  are  found  is  to  be  subjected. to  a 
constitutional  pressure  in  favor  of  indiscriminat- 
ing  suffrage  to  all  races  and  colors  of  mankind 
found  within  its  borders.  If  it  refuse  or  neglect 
to  establish  such  indiscriminating  suffrage,  it 
is  to  pay  the  penalty  in  a  loss  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government.  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  even  where  the  disfranchisement  is  but 
partial,  the  whole  race,  and  not  merely  the  part 
disfranchised,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  State  in  assigning  it  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Now,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  in  a 
State  in  case  this  amendment  be  adopted.  Ne¬ 
gro  or  Asiatic  suffrage  must  be  accepted,  or 
the  State  will  be  stripped  of  a  portion  of  the 
power  which  she  now  holds  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  is,  therefore,  a  penal  amendment. 
While  it  assumes  to  leave  the  State  free  to  reg¬ 
ulate  suffrage  for  itself,  it  imposes  a  penalty 
upon  it  if  it  decide  in  a  particular  way.  No 
matter  how  strong,  or  even  imperative,  may 
be  the  reasons  against  lowering  the  standard  of 
suffrage  in  a  State  to  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
or  Chinaman,  the  State  must  do  it  or  be  stripped 
of  the  constitutional  right  to  full  representation 
which  she  now  holds.  It  is  virtually  a  decision 
by  Congress  that  to  withhold  negro  suffrage  to 
any  extent  or  for  any  cause  is  criminal  and 
justly  obnoxious  to  punishment,  and  that  that 
punishment  shall  be  imposed  by  three  fourths 
of  the  States  upon  the  remainder  by  means  of 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Again,  the  amendment  makes  no  change  in 
the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  among  the 
States.  They  are  to  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  whole  population.  There  is  to  be  no 
abatement,  in  proportion  to  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  State  in  her  representation,  al¬ 
though  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  and 
always  has  stood,  taxation  and  representation 
are  put  upon  the  same  basis.  While  the  rule 
for  the  latter  is  changed,  the  rule  for  the  for¬ 
mer  is  to  remain  unaltered. 

But  it  must  be  manifest  that  if  either  is  to 
be  changed,  it  should  be  the  rule  of  taxation. 
The  growth  of  the  country,  aggregating  wealth 
in  particular  districts  and  States,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  others,  has  made  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rule  of  taxation  uneq  ial  and  objection¬ 
able.  An  old  State,  and  especially  a  manu¬ 
facturing  State,  is  much  more  able  to  pay  taxes 
than  a  new  State,  or  an  agricultural  one;  and 
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the  distribution  of  taxation  according  to  num¬ 
bers  will  press  much  more  heavily  upon  the 
latter  than  upon  the  former.  An  amendment 
of  the  rule,  therefore,  which  would  impose 
taxes  among  the  States  according  to  the  taxa¬ 
ble  property  in  each,  instead  of  according  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  might  stand  abun¬ 
dantly  justified  upon  grounds  of  justice  and 
convenience.  But  no  such  change  is  proposed 
by  this  amendment.  Whatever  inconvenience 
or  hardship  arises  from  the  present  rule,  is  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  it  is  left  wholly  untouched  ;  while 
the  rule  of  representative  apportionment,  which 
involves  neither  inconvenience  nor  hardship, 
but  proceeds  upon  a  just  principle  of  equality, 
is  to  be  amended  in  a  manner  most  odious  and 
objectionable. 

This  amendment  is  supported  in  part  upon 
the  ground  that  by  emancipation  two  fifths  of 
the  slave  population  are,  under  the  operation 
of  the  existing  Constitution,  added  to  the  rep¬ 
resentative  basis  in  the  southern  States ;  that 
therefore  an  amendment  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  positive  increase  of  southern  power. 

This  argument  may  be  repelled  upon  several 
grounds,  which  I  proceed  to  state: 

1.  The  rule  for  counting  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  was  originally  intended  to  be  restrained 
only  so  long  as  slavery  should  exist.  It  was 
intended  by  the  fathers  that  whenever  eman¬ 
cipation  took  place  in  a  State,  the  emancipated 
population  should  pass  into  the  representative 
basis.  Therefore,  in  amending  the  Constitution 
as  proposed,  we  defeat  their  intention  and  over¬ 
rule  their  judgment  upon  this  subject.  Have 
we  not  been  told  a  thousand  times  that  the 
fathers  expected  slavery  to  cease  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  took  that  expectation  into  account  in 
framing  the  fundamental  law?  They  did  not 
even  admit  the  term  “  slaves”  or  “slavery” 
into  the  Constitution,  but  described  slaves,  in 
the  clause  we  are  considering,  as  “other  per¬ 
sons,”  after  naming  free  men,  and  in  the 
fugitive  slave  clause  as  “persons  held  to  ser¬ 
vice  and  labor.  ’  ’  They  gave  Congress  author¬ 
ity  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  after  1808,  under 
the  words  ‘  ‘  prohibiting  migration  or  immigra¬ 
tion  of  persons,”  and  it  was  well  known  to  them 
that  the  States  had  then  already  begun  to  eman¬ 
cipate  their  slaves.  The  Pennsylvania  statute  of 
emancipation  had  been  passed  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  other  States  had  taken,  or  were  about 
to  take,  steps  in  the  same  direction.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  therefore,  they  contemplated  that  the 
three-fifths  clause  would  expend  itself  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  that  the  whole  population 
of  the  States  would  fall  within  the  rule  of  rep¬ 
resentation  which  they  established.  I  say,  then, 
with  confidence,  that  we  have  now  realized  a 
state  of  things  which  they  foresaw,  and  for  which 
they  made  provision ;  that  emancipation,  caused 
by  the  war,  is  not  an  unexpected  or  unforeseen 
event,  requiring  a  change  of  the  constitutional 
rule  which  they  established,  if  we  are  to  be 


guided  by  the  views  and  opinions  which  they 
held  upon  the  subject  of  representation.  Nor, 
in  this  point  of  view,  can  it  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  that  emancipation  is  produced  by  our  act 
instead  of  the  voluntary  action  of  the  States 
themselves.  In  decreeing  emancipation  and 
enforcing  it  h|)on  the  States,  we  accepted  all  its 
appropriate  consequences,  including  some  en¬ 
largement  of  the  representative  basis.  That  it 
was  our  act  instead  of  the  act  of  the  States  we 
propose  to  disfranchise,  can  be  no  reason  for 
imposing  upon  them  the  present  amendment. 

2.  The  argument  is  plainly  insufficient,  be¬ 
cause  it  covers  but  a  part  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  amendment.  The  argument  applies  only 
to  two  fifths  of  the  slave  population  emancipated 
by  the  war.  But  the  amendment  applies  to  the 
whole  negro  population,  whether  slave  or  free  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  wherever  suffrage  is  withheld  from 
them.  It  strikes  heavily  at  the  representation 
of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  other  States  which 
did  not  join  the  rebellion,  and  everywhere  ex¬ 
cludes  colored  non- voters,  whether  slave  or  free 
before  the  war,  from  computation.  The  free 
negroes  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Maryland  are 
to  be  excluded  from  enumeration  upon  an 
argument  which  has  no  relation  to  them. 

3.  The  argument  does  not  take  into  account 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  slave  population 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  That  mortality 
has  been  very  great,  and  has  been  estimated  to 
amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole.  I  do  not 
think  it  impossible  that  the  census  of  1870  will 
show  a  decrease  of  the  negro  population  within 
the  late  slave  States,  as  compared  with  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1860,  of  much  more  than  one  million. 
At  all  events,  the  rate  of  mortality  during  the 
last  four  years  and  now  is  fearfully  great,  and 
though  it  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  it  is  a  fact 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  But  to  the 
whole  extent  of  decreased  numbers  among  this 
people  the  argument  I  am  answering  fails,  and 
it  may  be  still  further  weakened  hereafter. 

4.  But  if  the  argument  were  perfectly  sound 
and  satisfactory,  it  would  not  justify  this  amend¬ 
ment,  but  one  of  a  very  different  character.  If 
the  addition  of'two  fifths  of  the  late  slave  pop¬ 
ulation  to  the  representative  basis  of  some  of 
the  States  is  an  unjust  or  pernicious  change 
requiring  a  constitutional  amendment  to  cor¬ 
rect  it,  that  amendment  would  properly  be  one 
which  simply  removed  the  cause  of  complaint ; 
and  an  amendment  which  would  provide  that 
two  fifths  of  the  negro  population,  late  slaves, 
and  their  descendants,  should  not  be  counted, 
although  free,  would  meet  the  whole  require¬ 
ment  of  the  argument  now  under  notice.  And 
if  it  should  be  said  that  such  an  amendment 
could  not  be  conveniently  applied,  I  answer 
that  one  nearly  equivalent  to  it,  and  more  con¬ 
venient  of  application,  might  be  substituted.  At 
all  events,  the  argument  does  not  support  the 
amendment  now  pending,  which  departs  from 
it  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  free  colored  pop- 
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illation  before  the  war,  to  the  whole  extent  of 
three  fifths  of  the  slave  population,  and  also 
of  all  Asiatic  inhabitants  in  the  Pacific  States. 
Of  course  I  state  this  point  according  to  the 
existing  facts,  suffrage  being  withheld  from  the 
negro  and  other  inferior  races  in  all  the  States 
where  their  numbers  are  considerable,  my  own 
included. 

Having  answered  this  particular  argument 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
it  only  remains  to  consider  whether  the  rule  of 
representation  according  to  population,  or  the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  a  State,  is  not  the 
proper  one  for  general  adoption.  The  excep¬ 
tional  case  of  a  population  part  slave  is  now 
removed  from  our  problem,  and  we  may  con¬ 
sider  it  without  reference  to  that  disturbing 
cause.  Certainly  our  fathers  thought  popula¬ 
tion  to  be  the  proper  basis,  for  they  established 
it  for  themselves  and  for  us,  limited  only  by  a 
temporary  provision,  which  met  the  exceptional 
case  of  the  slave.  Certainly  even  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  fifteen  thought  population  a  better  basis 
than  any  other,  for  they  do  not  suggest  prop¬ 
erty,  electoral  qualification,  territory,  or  any 
other  general  basis  as  a  substitute.  And  if  we 
pass  from  authority  to  reason,  what  can  be 
more  clear  than  the  convenience  and  equality 
of  the  rule  of  population?  Our  question  con¬ 
cerns  the  representation  of  States  as  such,  and 
a  rule  which  shall  be  perfectly  uniform  as  to 
all,  and  operate  equally  upon  all,  is  the  rule 
alike  of  justice  and  of  wisdom.  Your  amend¬ 
ment  strikes  at  the  States  with  unequal  hand ; 
a  part 'of  them  will  be  wholly  unaffected  by  it, 
while  upon  others  it  will  be,  and  was  intended 
to  be,  an  instrument  to  coerce  their  internal 
policy,  or  to  punish  them  for  the  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  exercise  of  their  own  judgment.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rule  of  population  presses  no¬ 
where  and  offends  nowhere.  It  offers  no  bribe 
on  the  one  hand,  and  inflicts  no  punishment  on 
the  other.  It  tends  to  harmony,  because  it  pro¬ 
duces  no  discontent.  Besides,  what  better  rule 
for  the  security  of  local  interests  than  that  of 
population  can  be  conceived  ?  That  of  voters  is 
open  to  most  weighty  objections,  some  of  which 
have  been  well  stated,  both  in  this  Senate  and 
in  the  House.  That  of  property  is  odious  and 
anti-republican.  One  based  on  territorial  di¬ 
visions  is  out  of  the  question.  The  only  possi¬ 
ble  one  is  that  which  already  obtains  for  the 
Senate,  and  is  inapplicable  to  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  branch  of  Congress.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  population  is  the  simplest,  most  conven¬ 
ient,  the  most  equal,  and  the  safest  of  all  rules 
which  can  be  proposed  for  popular  representa¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  necessary  alike  to  particu¬ 
lar  interests  in  a  State  and  to  the  common  in¬ 
terests  and  welfare  of  all  the  States.  I  would 
leave  the  existing  rule  unchanged,  with  the 
expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  it  may  re¬ 
main  unchanged  forever,  or  at  least  so  long  as 
our  Republic  continues  to  be  one  of  the  Powers 


of  the  earth.  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any 
other  rule  whatever,  if  opportunity  offered,  but 
would  maintain  it  and  pass  it  on  to  those  who 
come  after  us.  I  might  agree  to  modify  it  in 
its  particular  application  to  some  community 
or  class  of  persons  in  the  spirit  which  prompted 
our  fathers  in  the  adoption  of  the  three-fifths 
clause ;  but  this  would  be  a  concession  to  partic¬ 
ular  circumstances,  constituting  an  exception 
to  the  rule  and  not  an  abandonment  of  the  rule 
itself. 

For  the  present,  in  passing  upon  the  Blaine 
amendment,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  that  the  exception  which  it  proposes  to 
the  rule  of  population  is  most  offensive,  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and  unjust.  I  shall  very  willingly 
contribute  one  of  the  votes  by  which  it  shall 
be  condemned. 

But  there  are  general  objections  which  stand 
opposed  to  any  propositions  of  amendments 
at  this  time  by  Congress — I  mean  the  submis¬ 
sion  by  Congress  of  amendments  to  the  States 
for  their  adoption. 

1.  First  in  order  is  the  objection,  and  it  is  a 
great  if  not  fatal  one,  that  eleven  States  are 
unrepresented  in  the  Senate  and  House. ,  They 
are  not  heard  in  debates  which  may  affect  their 
interests  and  welfare  in  all  future  time.  Nor 
can  those  who  represent  them  vote  here  upon 
any  question.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  these 
States  withdrew  from  our  companionship  in 
1861,  and  that  by  their  own  fault  they  stand 
unrepresented  here.  This  was  the  answer  to 
the  argument  that  they  were  absent  when  the 
amendment  abolishing  slavery  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  Congress.  But  I  insist  that  the 
case  has  wholly  changed  since  that  time.  They 
were  then  voluntarily  absent.  They  were  des¬ 
titute  of  State  organizations  which  were  in 
accord  with  us  and  submissive  to  our  Consti- . 
tution  and  laws,  and  majorities  of  their  popula¬ 
tions  were  hostile  to  us  and  overbore  the  loyal 
parts.  There  was  then  total  State  incapacity, 
self-produced,  for  any  action  whatever  within 
this  Government.  They  discharged  here  no 
duties  and  they  could  exercise  no  powers.  But 
how  stands  the  case  now  ?  What  a  change  from 
that  day  of  conflict  to  this  of  peace ;  from  re¬ 
bellion  to  submission ;  from  hostile  State  or¬ 
ganizations  to  loyal  ones!  Those  States  are 
not  now  absent  of  choice,  but  by  our  own  act, 
or  our  failure  to  act.  Their  representatives 
stand  at  our  doors,  competent  and  willing  to 
take  part  in  our  proceedings,  and  to  assist  in 
the  common  work  of  government.  The  reason 
which  existed  on  a  former  occasion,  or  which 
was  urged  upon  a  former  occasion,  for  our  sep¬ 
arate  action  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  wholly  fails  in  the  present 
case.  There  is  no  necessity  now  that  we  act 
alone  ;  and  if  we  do  act  alone  it  will  be  an  act 
of  choice  and  not  of  compulsion.  Let  the 
whole  country  be  represented  here  before  we 
enter  upon  the  very  grave  work  of  changing 
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tlie  fundamental  law  which  is  to  extend  to  all 
and  to  bind  all. 

2.  Another  objection  to  immediate  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  probability  that  any  amendment 
made  at  this  time  will  be  a  partisan  amend¬ 
ment.  The  party  in  the  majority  for  the  time 
being  will,  naturally  enough,  seek  to  perpet¬ 
uate  its  power,  to  secure  itself  against  future 
changes  of  public  sentiment,  in  any  amendment 
which  it  may  propose.  It  is  not  obliged  to 
consult  or  conciliate  any  opposing  interest  in 
proposing  or  passing  a  resolution  through  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  Possessing  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  House,  it  can  do  and  per¬ 
form  its  will  in  defiance  of  any  opposition  or 
remonstrance.  The  temptation  to  frame  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  interest  of  a  party  will  be  too  strong 
for  self-resistance  by  the  majority.  Possessing 
uncontrolled,  unchecked  power  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  purpose  in  hand,  it  is  idle  to  expect  impar¬ 
tial  action  from  it.  But  God  forbid  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  made  the  subject  of  mere 
party  amendment  !  The  fact  will  be  both  bad 
in  itself  and  of  evil  example  in  future  times. 
The  excesses  and  injustice  of  party,  as  exhib¬ 
ited  in  ordinary  legislation,  can  be  speedily 
corrected.  Laws  can  be  modified  or  repealed 
with  great  facility  whenever  their  imperfections 
become  manifest ;  but  the  Constitution  is  a 
permanent  instrument,  and  bad  provisions 
once  placed  in  it  cannot  be  easily  removed. 

3.  The  members  of  this  Congress  were  not 
chosen  with  any  reference  to  the  subject  of 
constitutional  amendment.  Their  action  will 
be  voluntary  upon  this  subject,  and  quite  un¬ 
prompted  by  any  public  sentiment  manifested 
in  their  election.  It  is  but  reasonable  that 
some  popular  consideration  should  be  given  to 
questions  of  amendment  before  they  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  or  proposed  by  Congress.  But  no  such 
consideration  has  been  given  by  the  people  to 
any  one  of  the  various  amendments  which  are 
now  proposed  here.  Besides,  this  is  a  war 
Congress,  chosen  when  passions  were  warm  and 
violence  abroad  in  the  land.  It  must  neces¬ 
sarily  partake  of  the  passions  of  the  time  when 
its  members  were  chosen,  and  be  less  suited  to 
the  calm  duties  of  statesmanship  involved  in 
proposing  amendments. 

4.  Whatever  amendments  are  now  proposed 
by  Congress  are  to  be  submitted  to  Legislatures, 
and  not  to  popular  conventions  in  the  States  ; 
and  most  of  those  Legislatures  are  to  be  the 
ones  now  in  session.  The  people  are  not  to  act 
upon  the  amendments  directly,  nor  to  consider 
them  in  any  way  whatever ;  they  are  not  even 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  electing  members 
of  their  Legislatures  with  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ratification.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  people  are  not  to  consider  amendments  in 
electing  the  members  of  Congress  who  propose 
them,  nor  in  selecting  the  Legislatures  which 
are  to  ratify  or  adopt  them.  They  are  to  be 
excluded  from  any  direct  connection  with  the 


whole  proceeding,  from  beginning  to  end.  Now, 
sir,  I  am  opposed  to  party  amendments,  pro¬ 
posed  suddenly  here,  in  the  absence  of  members 
from  nearly  one  third  of  the  States,  without  any 
instigation  or  prior  knowledge  of  the  people, 
and  to  be  adopted  by  Legislatures  chosen  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  questions  we  thrust 
upon  them. 

5.  Finally,  in  submitting  amendments  at  this 
time,  we  invite  a  dispute  upon  the  question  of 
the  degree  of  legislative  assent  necessary  to 
their  adoption.  If  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  less  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  States,  their 
validity  will  be  denied,  and  their  enforcement 
resisted.  That  denial  must  be  made,  not  only 
by  the  unrepresented  States,  but  by  all  men  in 
the  country  who  hold  the  view’s  of  the  last  and 
of  the  present  executive  Administrations.  And 
the  fact  of  the  attempt  to  force  an  amendment 
upon  the  country  against  so  large  a  mass  of 
'  opinion  will  only  produce  “bad  blood”  and 
increase  the  difficulties  of  our  situation.  You 
will  not,  probably,  get  your  amendments  as¬ 
sented  to  by  the  number  of  States  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
are  necessary  to  their  adoption.  And  then  the 
question  comes  up,  is  it  wise  to  raise  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  difference  to  disturb  our  future  counsels? 
Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  very 
manner,  the  spirit  in  which  these  amendments 
are  proposed  is  well  calculated  to  defeat  their 
cordial  acceptance  by  the  whole  country.  The 
whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  piece  of  sharp 
management  by  a  congressional  majority  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  own  power,  and  to  force  amend¬ 
ments  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  or  at 
least  upon  a  large  part  of  them,  without  full 
consideration  and  their  free  assent. 

But  if  amendments  are  to  be  proposed  at  this 
I  time,  I  insist  that  the  whole  subject  of  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  opened,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
confined  to  those  which  have  already  emanated 
from  the  committee  of  fifteen,  or  been  presented 
in  the  two  Houses.  There  are  others  much 
more  deserving  of  favor  and  adoption,  and  much 
more  likely  to  receive,  ultimately,  that  degree 
and  extent  of  favor  which  should  always  sup¬ 
port  constitutional  changes. 

The  first  is  a  change  in  senatorial  represen¬ 
tation  to  remove  or  mitigate  existing  inequality, 
which  might  assume  the  form  suggested  by  me  in 
a  former  part  of  m37  present  remarks.  I  mean  the 
division  of  the  States  into  three  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  numbers  of  population,  and  assigning  a 
different  representation  to  each  class.  To  meet 
any  large  increase  of  population  hereafter, with 
a  consequent  inconvenient  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators,  it  will  be  well  also  to  provide 
that  the  numbers  upon  which  the  classification 
is  based  shall  be  raised  hereafter,  some  rule  of 
proportion  between  them  being  still  retained. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  concluding  clause 
of  the  fifth  article  of  the  existing  Constitution 
stands  opposed  to  any  improvement  in  the  rule 
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of  senatorial  representation,  I  answer  that  that 
clause  itself  may  be  rescinded.  If  it  be  alleged 
that  such  amendment  would  be  revolutionary 
in  character,  or  at  least  a  violation  of  the  faith 
pledged  by  the  States  to  each  other  in  forming 
the  Constitution,  I  answer,  it  would  no  more 
bear  such  imputation  than  would  an  amend¬ 
ment  regulating  suffrage  in  the  States,  or  any 
other  which  would  concern  the  internal  policy 
of  any  State,  which  may  be  independent  of,  or 
remotely  connected  with,  those  general  objects 
for  which  the  Constitution  was  made ;  and  such 
objection  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
amendment  already  adopted  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  States.  In  fact,  the  abolition 
amendment,  and  amendments  regulating  State 
suffrage,  or  other  question  of  exclusive  State 
policy,  would  be  much  more  obnoxious  to  the 
objection  than  one  regulating  representation  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  For  the  latter 
would  relate  to  a  Federal  question  wholly  be¬ 
yond  separate  State  action,  and  capable  of  regu¬ 
lation  only  in  a  new  form,  by  the  amendment 
power  of  the  Constitution. 

If,  then,  amendments  of  the  Constitution  are 
now  to  be  proposed,  this  one  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  its  consideration  will  be  pressed.  If 
the  hand  of  reform  is  to  be  laid  upon  our  fun¬ 
damental  law,  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  strike 
inferior  points  where  change  is  desired,  and 
omit  to  strike  this  point  of  senatorial  inequal¬ 
ity.  That  inequality  must  be  corrected,  and  it 
will  be  corrected.  Six  States  out  of  thirty- 
six,  or  out  of  the  greater  number  which  we 
will  have  hereafter,  cannot  successfully  resist 
a  proposition  to  deprive  them  of  an  unjust  or 
inordinate  power  in  the  Government,  in  dero¬ 
gation  of  the  interests  and  against  the  opinions 
and  will  of  the  other  States.  I  say,  then,  that 
if  representation  in  this  Government  is  to  be 
changed  at  all  by  constitutional  amendment, 
the  representation  of  the  East  must  and  will 
be  reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  of  other 
sections  of  the  Union;  and  to  this  work  the 
Representatives  of  the  great  States  will  devote 
themselves  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  which 
will  know  no  abatement  until  justice  shtill  be 
secured. 

But  there  is  another  improvement  in  repre¬ 
sentation,  infinitely  more  important  than  any 
yet  mentioned,  to  which  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  of  the  American  people  should  be 
earnestly  directed.  No  other  possible  change 
relating  to  representation  can  compete  with  it 
in  importance,  or  produce  results  equally  ben¬ 
eficial. 

In  elections  of  members  of  Congress,  we 
apply  or  use  a  majority,  or  rather  a  plurality 
rule.  The  candidate  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  any  case  is  elected  ;  and  all 
votes  given  to  other  candidates  are  dropped  or 
lost.  Our  Government,  therefore,  instead  of 
being  a  Government  of  the  people,  is  in  fact  a 
Government  of  but  a  part  of  the  people  ;  and 


ou?  fundamental  principle,  accepted  in  theory 
by  all,  is  imperfectly  applied.  I  conceive  that 
the  political  evils  which  afflict  us,  that  most  of 
the  imperfections  in  the  practical  working  of 
our  system  of  government,  flow  from  this  cause. 
The  people  are  to  govern  themselves ;  all  author¬ 
ity  is  to  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
This  is  what  w'e  proclaim  as  our  fundamental 
doctrine,  and  yet  we  do  not  apply  it,  except 
partially,  in  our  electoral  arrangements.  M. 
Guizot,  in  his  History  of  the  Origin  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Government,  well  points  out  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  the  claim  of  a  majority  to  abso¬ 
lute  power,  with  the  other  principle,  which 
affirms  a  right  in  every  individual  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  only  by  those  laws  to  which  he  has  given 
his  assent,  The  two  things  are  utterly  incom¬ 
patible,  and  can  never  be  made  to  harmonize. 
Many  persons  talk  loosely  and  foolishly  about 
the  sacred  principle  that  the  majority  shall 
rule,  and  Mr.  Jefferson’s  emphatic  observation, 
in  his  first  inaugural  address,  inculcating  abso¬ 
lute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  major¬ 
ity,  is  frequently  quoted,  and  as  frequently  mis¬ 
applied.  Now,  that  the  majority  shall  govern, 
is  not  our  fundamental  principle,  but  a  rule, 
and  is  used  by  us,  along  with  other  rules,  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  of  government  by  the 
people.  We  use  the  majority  rule,  the  plu¬ 
rality  rule,  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  the  three- 
fourths  rule,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
upon  considerations  of  convenience  and  expe¬ 
diency. 

A  majority  rule  for  popular  elections,  when 
found  to  be  inconvenient  in  practice,  gives  place 
to  a  plurality  rule,  as  our  experience  shows.  The 
science  of  government  is  progressive,  and  the 
discussion  and  illustration  which  republican 
principles  have  undergone  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  have  enlarged  the  minds  of  men,  and 
enabled  them  to  obtain  conceptions  which  were 
before  impossible.  We  now  understand  that 
the  majority  rule  for  elections  is  a  rude  and 
imperfect  contrivance  ;  that  it  inevitably  creates 
and  inflames  to  the  highest  extent  the  passions 
of  party  ;  that  it  ostracizes  from  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  many  of  the  best  and  the  ablest  men  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  it  injects  into  popular  elec¬ 
tions  very  much  of  the  corruption  and  violence 
by  which  they  are  degraded  and  disgraced. 
Unquestionably  if  but  a  part  of  the  people  are 
to  bear  rule  and  to  act  their  pleasure  in  affairs 
of  government,  it  is  better  that  the  majority 
should  bear  such  rule  than  that  the  minority 
should.  But  why  should  a  part  of  the  people 
monopolize  all  power  ;  and  is  a  rule  which  pro¬ 
duces  such  result  wise,  salutary,  and  just?  It 
is  in  conflict  with  our  principle  of  government 
by  the  people,  while  it  is  practically  mischiev¬ 
ous  and  evil. 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  founded 
upon  experience  in  the  practical  workings  of 
free  government,  men  of  great  ability  and  wis¬ 
dom  have  sought  for  devices  of  various  kinds 
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by  which  the  mischiefs  of  the  majority  rule 
should  be  checked  and  reduced  to  their  mini¬ 
mum.  From  their  reflections  a  doctrine  of  con¬ 
current  majorities  has  been  deduced  and  vigor-  , 
ously  and  elaborately  expounded  by  the  elder  1 
Adams  and  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  views  of  the 
latter,  as  applied  to  our  own  Government, 
led  to  the  proposition  of  a  dual  Executive, 
which,  just  before  the  rebellion,  was  presented 
and  defended  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Virginia,  in  an  elaborate  argument.  That  prop¬ 
osition  was  impracticable,  for  several  reasons, 
and  did  not  command  any  considerable  amount 
of  public  favor.  It  was  wholly  inadmissible,  as  a 
practical  arrangement  in  this  country,  and  may 
be  dismissed  to  its  place  among  things  obsolete 
on  earth.  But  minority  representation,  which 
it  illustrated  and  applied,  is  an  idea  which  must 
be  entertained  in  all  governments  pretending  to 
be  free.  It  was  not  ignored  by  the  men  who 
made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor 
has  it  been  ignored  in  State  constitutions.  All 
checks  and  balances,  as  they  are  called,  in  our 
American  constitutions,  tend  to  the  protection 
of  minorities,  and  wemintendedforthatpurpose; 
and  various  constitutional  provisions  might  be 
pointed  out  by  which  power  and  influence  are 
secured  to  them  in  government.  I  am  of  opinion, 
an  opinion  founded  upon  much  independent  and  | 
earnest  reflection,  that  we  require  additional 
provisions  in  our  constitutions,  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral,  for  the  protection  of  minorities  in  their 
interests  and  rights ;  and  if  time  permitted, 

I  should  be  glad  to  present  the  arguments  by 
which  this  opinion  would  be  vindicated  and 
established.  One  form  in  which  minority  rep¬ 
resentation  might  be  made  to  appear  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  be  as 
a  provision  that,  in  all  elections  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  candidate  second  highest 
in  electoral  votes  should  become  President  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  power  of  objecting  to  bills, 
liable,  however,  to  have  his  objections  over¬ 
ruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Thus  the  minority 
of  the  people,  who  would,  nevertheless,  be  a 
part  of  the  people,  and  entitled  to  be  heard  in 
some  way  in  the  Government,  would  be  rep¬ 
resented  here  by  their  chosen  chief  or  leader, 
who  would  be  armed  with  a  real  power  for 
defending  them  against  new  measures  of  hos¬ 
tility  or  aggression. 

But  I  must  here  content  myself  with  a  bare 
suggestion,  without  producing  the  arguments 
in  its  support  or  referring  to  those  most  perti¬ 
nent  facts,  scattered  throughout  our  history, 
by  which  those  arguments  might  be  illustrated 
and  confirmed.  Nor  shall  I  refer  to  objections 
to  it  which,  however  plausible  or  striking  at 
first  view,  would,  upon  examination,  wholly 
disappear.  I  must  pass  on  to  consider  what 
is  more  appropriate  to  my  present  argument, 
an  improvement  in  the  present  mode  of  se¬ 
curing  representation  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress. 


Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  reform  bill  of  1854, 
proposed  that  in  cities  and  boroughs  returning 
three  members  to  Parliament,  no  elector  should 
vote  for  more  than  two.  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  a  minority  of  two  fifths  ot 
the  constituency  to  return  one  member.  And 
in  our  country  by  constituting  plural  districts, 
that  is,  districts  electing  more  than  one  member, 
an  arrangement  securing  minority  along  with 
majority  representation  might  be  made.  But 
the  course  of  recent  thought  and  inquiry  upon 
this  sublet  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  also  in  this  country,  has  been  toward  what 
is  called  personal  representation — the  most 
just,  equal,  complete,  and  perfect  plan  of  rep¬ 
resentation  ever  proposed  for  a  free  State.  The 
elaborate  and  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Hare, 
of  England,  upon  this  subject  deserves  the  care¬ 
ful  study  of  every  American  statesman,  and  will 
produce  perfect  conviction,  both  as  to  the  merit 
and  necessity  of  the  change  proposed  by  him 
in  electoral  systems.  And  it  has  the  hearty 
and  emphatic  indorsement  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  political  economy  and  constitutional 
law.  He  describes  it  as — 

“A  scheme  which  has  the  almost  unparalleled 
merit  of  carrying  out  a  great  principle  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  approaching  to  ideal  perfection,  as 
regards  the  ohj  ect  in  view,  while  it  attains  incidentally 
several  other  ends  of  scarcely  inferior  importance.” 

Assigningto  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio, 
or  any  other  State  where  more  than  one  Rep¬ 
resentative  is  to  be  chosen,  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  proportioned  to  population  under  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rule  of  distribution,  the  manner  of 
their  selection  may  be  regulat-ed  to  secure,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  the  representation  ot 
the  voters  of  such  State.  Taking  into  account 
the  number  of  voters  in  the  Sjtate,  an  electoral 
ratio  or  number  may  be  fixer!  as  necessary  to 
the  election  of  any  candidate.  Any  citizen  of 
the  State  obtaining  that  number  of  votes  shall 
be  considered  elected,  and  his  votes  may  be 
derived  from  any  of  the  qualified  citizens  of  the 
State  wherever  they  may  reside  within  its  limits. 
The  regulation  of  details,  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  voting,  the  formal  returns  of  voting 
and  verification  of  results,  and  the  provisions 
by  which  surplus  votes  to  a  candidate  will  be 
avoided,  and  by  which  the  filling  of  every  seat 
in  Congress  which  belongs  to  a  State  shall  be 
secured,  must,  of  course,  follow,  and  must  be 
made  clear  aud  convenient  of  execution.  Thus 
any  number  of  voters  in  a  State  equal  to  the 
number  required  for  the  election  of  a  member 
to  Congress  can  unite  their  suffrages  upon  the 
candidate  of  their  choice  and  elect  him,  not  as 
the  antagonist  of  another  candidate,  but  simply 
as  the  recipient  of  their  votes.  And  the  prac¬ 
tical  result  will  be  that  votes  will  be  cast  only 
for  candidates  who  will  be  elected,  and  who  will 
represent  truly  and  fully  the  people  of  the  State. 
Each  interest  in  the  State,  whether  political, 
local,  economical,  or  social,  if  it  be  of  any  con- 
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siderable  magnitude,  can  have  its  appropriate 
representation  by  having  its  votes  counted  ef¬ 
fectually  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
given.  Modes  for  concentrating  the  necessary 
number  of  votes  upon  a  candidate  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  State  laws,  and  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  people  themselves.  I  do  not  at  this  time 
propose  to  go  through  the  inquiry  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  plan  in  the  States,  but  simply  to 
indicate  its  general  character  and  its  immense 
superiority  over  the  existing  plan,  by  which 
partial  representation  only  is  secured.* 

The  advantages  of  personal  representation 
are  too  obvious  for  denial  or  question  when 
they  come  to  be  understood.  Among  them  I 
shall  select  but  two  or  three  for  present  notice. 

1.  Personal  representation  would  continue 
men  of  ability  and  distinction  for  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  in  Congress.  Such  men  would 
not  hold  their  seats  subject  to  the  changes  of 
party  majorities  in  their  o wn  n eiglib o rh o o d ,  or 
to  the  uncertainties  and  intrigues  of  nominating 
conventions,  as  at  present.  So  long  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  a  State  requisite  to  the  election 
of  a  member  desired  a  member’s  continuance 
in  public  service  he  would  be  continued,  and 
no  intrigue  or  combination  of  hostile  interests 
could  defeat  him.  The  consequence  wouldbe,  in¬ 
stead  of  two-year  and  four-year  men  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — always  just  beginning  to 
learn  and  never  fully  instructed  in  public  busi¬ 
ness— -we  would  have  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty- 
year  men,  trained  and  disciplined  to  public 
service,  who  would  confer  character  upon  the 
House,  and  give  stability,  consistency,  and  wis¬ 


dom  to  the  laws.  At  the  same  time,  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  membership  at  the  end  of  every  two 
years  would  retain  fully  the  power  of 'popular 
control  over  the  House. 

2.  Personal  representation,  would  give  to 
each  important  interest  in  the  country  a  weight 
or  power  in  the  House,  exactly  proportioned 
to  its  number  of  electors.  In  short,  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  country  would  be  thoroughly  and 
truly  represented  by  the  House,  resulting  in 
wise  legislation  and  more  general  content¬ 
ment  and  acquiescence  in  the  proceedings  of 
Government  than  we  now  have. 

3.  A  still  more  notable  advantage  would  be 
the  abatement  of  party  violence,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  corruption  in  congressional  elec¬ 
tions.  This  will  become  evident  to  any  one 
familiar  with  our  present  electoral  system  who 
will  carefully  consider  The  proposed  plan  and 
trace  out  its  inevitable  results.  A  fierce  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  small  majority  of  votes  for  one  can¬ 
didate  over  another,  now  so  familiar  a  case, 
would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  known.  You  would 
get  real,  just,  entire,  and  complete  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  without  turbulence  and  with 
little  of  contest,  and  the  evils  which  now  flow 
from  partisan  contests  would  be  greatly  checked 
and  reduced. 

For  the  introductiqn  of  personal  representa¬ 
tion  into  our  system  of  government  no  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  necessary.  So  far  as  I  can  perceive 
it  can  be  established,  or  authorized,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  existing  statute  relating  to  State 
representation  in  the  House  being  repealed. 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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